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CONSECRATED LIFE 


NEIL CROWLEY 


“He touched life without influencing 
and influenced life except for good.” 


aco when the writer met Liborio 
Delfino was the beginning nearly twenty 
years friendship and close association 
what was become his lifework, work 
well done and with such magnificent results 
his monument today. This association 
was altogether delight, and because the 
many years spent together, there were per- 
haps few his many friends and co-workers 
who enjoyed his confidence greater ex- 
tent, had more intimate knowledge his 
real character, his humanity, and his unusual 
philosophy life. His enthusiasm, his ambi- 
tion, his magnetic personality, and his ever 
increasing search for knowledge were most 
and were constant sources 
inspiration. 


Neil Crowley was for many years prefect the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Instruction the Blind, act- 
ing steward, bookkeeper, and purchasing agent. was 


here that his long and happy association with Mr, Del- 
fino began. 


were practically the same age. Both 
had been farmer boys and both had had our 
turn raising, tending, and shearing sheep, 
though our fields were far apart, his the 
mountain slopes his native Italy, and mine 
central New England, where they say the 
sheep had have sharper noses order 
get the grass between the rocks. Our com- 
parisons boyhood days were always in- 
terest and often amusing. Evenings end 
when discussions our work together would 
over, the real Delfino would revealed. 
Then would talk far into the night his 
boyhood days Italy; the many experi- 
ences with his flock sheep and goats; how 
with his faithful dog would take them into 
the hills for days time, carrying along 
food for the dog and himself. night 
would lie his back, looking the stars, 
with thoughts only the wonderful country 
which had heard much, and longed 
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in—America. made his mind 
that some day some way other would 
realize his dream; would find way 
get there, see, and part of, the land 
that held out much everyone fortunate 
enough step upon its shores. 

Little did know then what frightful 
tragedy would come him that wonder- 
ful “land his dreams,” one that would de- 
prive him for life the blessings sight, 
misfortune however, which after years 
proved the steppingstone life rare 
opportunity and usefulness the emancipa- 
tion others similarly afflicted. The results 
his devotion the cause are too well known 
and too permanently recorded need re- 
telling. 

exemplified the many-sided man; 
his sense humor was always keen, his ca- 
pacity for cheering others seemed without 
limit, and yet have seen him temporarily de- 
pressed and discouraged, because feeling 
was not doing much should for 
others. “So much do, little done,” 
would say. Rugged both mind and body, 
with strong voice, sometimes interpreted 
indicating severity, yet had the heart 
child and was never happier than when sur- 
rounded children asking him questions 
and listening his stories. claimed chil- 
dren were the best listeners. think few peo- 
ple fully appreciated the real tenderness 
this man’s soul, through which the tides 
Divinity must have played. loved the out- 
of-doors and liked walk afield think, and 
have the surrounding country described, 
often comparing with that around his boy- 
hood home. Homesick times, would 
tell longing for another glimpse his 
native hills with the olives ripening the sun 
and the slopes blue and red with luscious 
grapes. 

the early days our work together when 
were engaged making survey the 
state for the purpose having blind par- 
tially sighted children enrolled the school 
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Overbrook, his experiences the field, 
related him his return, were not only 
amusing, but revealed side his nature that 
perhaps could have been brought out 
other way. This canvass made during the 
period 1903-1909 when 
tion was unknown, was tremendous under- 
taking, and one formidable cause one 
with sight hesitate undertake alone. 
Without fear misgiving any kind 
went into strange territory, city, village, and 
countryside throughout the state, “Am- 
bassador Good Will.” There were many 
these trips that would keep him away for 
weeks time, when would return with 
history each case visited, written 
braille during his evenings the field, 
lose time from the actual investigation. 
Time with him was all important. Procrasti- 
nation anything was unpardonable; the 
“thief time” was fond quoting. 
his return would remain the 
school long enough dictate from his notes 
the information gathered each case for 
permanent office record, prepare list, 
have outlined new trip, and would then 
again off another direction. Many 
his reports had marginal notes pertinent 
interest, well references difficult 
amusing situations encountered, 
always affording him much pleasure relat- 
ing. some these extended visits 
would occasionally run short names, 
supplies and expense funds, and letter would 
come advising the writer, whose business 
was keep him supplied, and any delay 
reply would bring second letter which one 
could not ignore, inquiring wrong 
down there?” “Why the delay?” “Can’t un- 
derstand this lethargy.” have eat.” 
have travel”; and losing time.” 
“Hurry, hurry!” would brook delay. 
many his visits the home boy 
girl who should school, would 
met having the door slammed his face 
those who mistook him for some itinerant 
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peddler. Most people under such circum- 
stances would have left immediately, but 
Delfino this was invitation remain; 
and remain would until the door was again 
opened, this time sliding his foot quietly 
just far enough prevent second closing. 
This always resulted prolonged visit and 
the securing the necessary information; 
characteristic Delfino perseverance. such 
instances would invariably leave poten- 
tial pupil that home, having won the con- 
fidence the family who were made happy 
the thought that their child would able 
school like other children. 

Going into territory for the first time 
would inquire where might obtain board 
and lodging during his canvass and make that 
his headquarters, complete the territory, and 
move another location, and on. this 
way covered the entire state Pennsyl- 
vania, the greater part Delaware, and most 
New Jersey, visiting some six thousand 
homes, with the result that the school Over- 
brook was soon filled capacity, and many 
family made happier through his efforts and 
devotion. was not easy, but him was 
the comic incidents occurring this work, 
for would clearly show his depth humor 
and his appreciation the ludicrous, even 
tho’ ofttimes himself had been the victim; 
but with the lapse years this would 
difficult memory often fails; most these 
have been related tributes others more 
competent. 

one small town upstate where needed 
and buggy into the country, 
found his way livery stable and poking 
with his cane called out, “Is there any one 
here?” From far the rear, most un- 
welcome tone, voice called back abruptly, 
“What you want?” Sensitive tones and 
voice inflections, Liborio rather 
plied, “What does any one want livery 
stable? want horse and buggy.” The livery 
man sensing customer came forward and 


said, thought you were selling something,” 
which Liborio quickly replied, not 
selling anything, giving away education 
for blind boys and girls, and help for old 
people—do you know any around here?” The 
man then said, “You don’t see; you can’t 
drive.” “No,” said Delfino, “perhaps not, but 
can ride with someone who can. Don’t you 
have boy who can drive around the 
country?” went away with horse, 
buggy, and driver. 

Returning from some his extensive trips 
during the heat the summer, would en- 
joy few days relaxation the school, 
finding rest and comfort the shaded walks 
and going into the beautiful gardens where 
would ask about the different flowers, 
gently them with his sensitive 
fingers determine their size. his class- 
room during the winter months always 
wanted window boxes filled with flowers 
which tended with infinite care and 
which was very proud, saying their pres- 
ence gave life and cheer the room. 
never lost opportunity telling the chil- 
dren how fortunate they were have such 
beautiful and wholesome place 
school, place especially created and designed 
for their benefit and comfort. had meant 
much him; appreciative was what 
the school had done for him that would 
often say could never repay the debt 
owed for his training. felt the same way 
about the hospital which nursed him back 
life and health following the frightful acci- 
dent which destroyed his sight and robbed 
him his right arm. his will remem- 
bered both handsomely. 

Regarding books, his tastes reading were 
varied, embracing essays and poetry, history, 
drama, and biographies. recall reading 
him Macaulay’s Essays, Joseph Conrad, and 
Heinrich Heine. Emerson was favorite who 
held for him very special appeal. liked, 
too, Joaquin Miller’s “Sail on—Sail and 
on.” Henley’s “Invictus,” and Grey’s “Elegy” 
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were also favorites. Fond Shakespeare, 
often quoted from his plays, especially from 
the Merchant Venice. Through keen ob- 
servation and extensive reading (no “best 
sellers”) had acquired immense fund 
knowledge, and marshalled his facts with 
singular aptness and was always ready 
conversation debate. 

When our younger boy was baptized 
honor, and said, “Of course, what is?” 
“How about being godfather the boy?” 
“That means,” said, “that have sup- 
port him you fail, doesn’t it?” told him 
that was about what meant, and replied, 
“All right, shall glad to, and the honor 
will mine.” Twenty years later his will 
was generous item for his godchild. 

was rare combination strength and 
tenderness, accomplishment 
ment. soul great power that knew 
fetters, clear thinker. world mount- 
ing complexity was not confused. His 
mind was original, creative, incessantly ac- 
tive, and think much his strength and in- 
fluence came from the depths his moral 
convictions. his struggle against ignorance 
and prejudice was sleepless and untiring, 
while his philanthropy responded every call 
humanity. men ever touch fingers with 
the Infinite, the Almighty ever speaks 
mortals, alleged Holy Writ, then Liborio 
Delfino was one such man. 

recall with what serious thought over 
long period time weighed the advisa- 
bility marrying, often discussing with 
and asking advice. felt the need 
sympathetic helper, one who would counsel 
and advise and with him constantly his 
work, and came the conclusion that 
marriage would the best solution, but hesi- 
tated undertake the responsibility mar- 
ried life, and with particular fear unfairly 
placing burden another. did marry, 
however, and the relationship proved 


most beneficial and unusually happy 

Never shall forget meeting him shortly 
after his wife had died—the 
stricken person have ever seen. Trembling 
from head foot held hand firmly 
for long time, unable speak. had 
leave him with but pat the shoulder and 
word sympathy which sure did 
not hear. This loss doubtless 
end. The loneliness felt was too great even 
for his stout heart. 

investment record ever bore such 
magnificent returns did the training this 
shepherd boy. For upwards thirty years 
devoted his life, with all the enthusiasm and 
dynamic force with which that life was 
abundantly endowed, the alleviation, wher- 
ever possible, the afflicted and the needy. 
His patience and perseverance, his sublime 
faith, and his belief the capabilities the 
blinded, well his refusal admit failure 
anyone, were all epitomized him 
remarkable degree. was beacon for 
the blind, was less inspiration all 
who knew him. The history Overbrook, 
with all its glory, its illustrious creator, its 
outstanding achievements, and its long list 
devoted teachers, could never written with- 
out the name this radiant soul. 

Liborio Delfino, sometimes think only 
thought knew you and your sterling quali- 
ties. Did really guess your greatness until 
you were beyond the reach praise? You 
left legacy love and loyalty those you 
could not see. Our hearts are with you still, 
and the tablets love and memory 
have graved your name. 

Were everyone for whom you did some 
loving service bring bloom your grave, 
you would sleep tonight beneath wilderness 
flowers. And “Hail and farewell—until 
meet again.” When you passed out this 
life better one, God must have turned 
Gabriel and with pardonable 
“Here comes man.” 
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EYE CONDITIONS AMONG PUPILS SCHOOLS FOR 
THE BLIND THE UNITED STATES, 1941-42 


Report for the Committee Statistics the Blind 


EDITH KERBY 


Introduction 


Once again the Committee Statistics 
the Blind acknowledges with gratitude the 
fine co-operation the school administrators 
and ophthalmologists who supply the neces- 
sary records eye examinations make these 
studies possible. 

now ten years since the Committee 
Statistics the Blind undertook the first its 
series studies eye conditions among pu- 
pils residential schools and day classes for 
the blind the United States. This the 
ninth published summary such data. Each 
year additional schools have been added. The 
increment 1941-42 two state schools and 
the braille classes three cities, but, un- 
fortunately, this addition more than offset 
the omission two state schools (Kansas 
and Texas) which were temporarily unable 
supply eye examination records due their 
inability secure the necessary ophthalmo- 
logical service. 

The report for 1941-42 covers 4604 pupils 
receiving braille instruction residential 
schools and city school systems. This repre- 
sents per cent the total enrollment all 
such schools the country, and includes chil- 


Edith Kerby, associate program planning and 
research with the National Society for the Prevention 
Blindness, also member the Committee 
Statistics the Blind. She prepared the “Manual the 
Use the Standard Classification Causes Blindness” 
for the Committee, and for the past ten years she has 
directed the series studies causes blindness among 
children, which this article one. 


dren from states and the District Colum- 
bia, but there full 100 per cent coverage 
braille students only 


Findings the 1941-42 study 


check the completeness the in- 
formation supplied provided the un- 
known and not reported items each table. 
previous reports, should noted that 
the. most serious gap information shown 
the figures etiology, which 9.6 per 
cent are classified either “not specified” 
“undetermined physician” and 39.7 per 
cent “prenatal origin, cause not specified.” 
would seem that the last group cases 
particular should made the object fur- 
ther investigation the schools. With the 
increasing emphasis which public health au- 
thorities are placing congenital defects, 
maternity and infancy programs, and the 


1The following schools have been included the 
Committee’s publications for one more years but have 
since dropped out: Indiana School for the Blind; Kansas 
State School for the Blind; Mississippi School for the 
Blind; Texas School for the Blind; Virginia State School 
for Colored Deaf and Blind Children. 

The following have never been included: Arizona State 
School for the Deaf and the Blind; Georgia Academy for 
the Blind; Georgia School for the Colored Blind; Ken- 
tucky School for the Blind and School for the Colored 
Blind; Nebraska School for the Blind; St. Joseph’s School 
for the Blind, New Jersey; North Dakota State School for 
the Blind; Oklahoma State Institute for the Deaf, Blind 
and Orphans; Royer-Greaves School for the Blind, 
Pennsylvania; St. Mary’s Institute for the Blind, Pennsyl- 
vania; Texas Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institute for Colored 
Youths; Braille Classes the public schools Long 
Beach (California), Los Angeles, Atlanta, Battle Creek, 
Minneapolis, St. Cloud (Minnesota), Buffalo, New York 
City, and Cincinnati. 
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TABLE 


All Schools—Total 


246 


NAME SCHOOL 


Alabama School for the Blind, Colored 
Arkansas School for the Blind, Colored 
California School for the Blind 


Connecticut School for the Blind............. 
Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Florida School for the Colored Deaf and the 
Idaho State School for the Deaf and Blind 
Chicago Public Schools, Braille Classes 
Iowa School for the Blind 


State School for Negro Blind. 
Orleans Parish School Board, Braille Classes (Louisiana) 
Maryland School for the Blind, Colored 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School the Blind 
Detroit Public Schools, Braille Classes 
Grand Rapids Public Schools, Braille Classes (Michigan) 
Jackson Public Schools, Braille Classes (Michigan) 
Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving 
The Piney Woods Country Life School (Mississippi) 
Missouri School for the Blind 


New Jersey Public Schools, Braille Classes 
New Mexico School for the Blind 


Lavelle School for the Blind (New 
North Carolina State School for the Blind and the Deaf, White De- 

North Carolina State School for the Blind and the Deaf, Colored 

Cleveland Public Schools, Braille Classes 
Youngstown Public Schools, Braille Classes (Ohio) 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction the Blind 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind................ 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind, Colored Depart- 


* Does not include sight-saving class pupils. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 
SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE BLIND INCLUDED THE STUDY, 1941-42 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 


TOTAL MALES 
174 104 
139 
203 124 
164 
271 148 123 
134 
136 
New York Institute for the Education the Blind............... 194 102 
193 111 
111 
232 128 104 
134 
243 133 110 
168 107 
Tennessee School for the Blind* 113 


EYE CONDITIONS AMONG PUPILS SCHOOLS 


247 
TABLE 
NUMBER PUPILS 
SCHOOL TOTAL MALES FEMALES 
Tennessee School for the Blind, Colored Department............. 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind*....... 
Washington State School for the Blind. 
West Virginia Schools for Deaf and Blind........ 115 
West Virginia Schools for Colored Deaf and Blind............... 
Milwaukee Public Schools, Braille Classes (Wisconsin)........... 


*Does not include sight-saving class pupils. 


venereal diseases, quite possible that 
records now file local health offices con- 
tain information regarding the family and 
case histories this group. not, the local 
public health nurse could probably aid 
securing it. Where schools not have per- 
sonnel competent handle such investiga- 
tions and other problems involving case work, 
they should seek the co-operation child 
welfare agencies. Also, many instances the 
files the school for the blind public 
assistance will contain case records relatives 
the same previous generations. such 
sources information were routinely tapped, 
least the case new pupils, the examin- 
ing ophthalmologist would feel less hesitant 
about designating those cases which are due 
heredity prenatal syphilis. 

the schools for the blind covered this 
study 56.5 per cent the cases are male and 
per cent female, whereas the general 
population the age group years the 
proportions are 50.5 per cent male and 49.5 
per cent female, which would appear indi- 
cate either slightly higher rate blindness 
among boys greater emphasis educa- 
tion the blind boy. 

From Tables and note that the 
percentage cases falling vision groups 
and (i.e., better than 20/200 vision) 
slightly lower than the previous school 
year. Some schools, notably Michigan, New 
Mexico, and New York State schools for the 


blind, have made some progress reducing 
the number such cases, but our two 
units (California and Washington State 
schools) have high rates, and some the 
others, including Perkins and Ohio, quite un- 
expectedly turn with more, rather than 
less, children these categories. Last year 
einphasized the need for study the under- 
lying causes and possible solutions this 
problem. Now can report that another 
few states, co-operation with the residen- 
tial schools for the blind and other interested 
agencies. the meantime, school superinten- 
dents who are not now doing so, are urged 
ascertain whether arrangements for more 
suitable educational placement elsewhere are 
not possible before accepting new students 
with too much vision for education blind. 


Comparison this report with 
previous year 


The data presented this report bear 
striking resemblance those the report for 
the year 1940-41. the percentages the two 
reports are compared item item will 
seen that few are absolutely identical and 
that, where changes have occurred, with few 
exceptions the variations amount 0.5 per 


for the Study Problems Children 
With Severe Visual Handicaps, sponsored jointly the 
American Foundation for the Blind and the National 
Society for the Prevention Blindness. See October 
Outlook, 240. 
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cent less the total cases. What the 
significance this statement? the first 
place, provides evidence that, because the 
size and representative nature the groups 
studied from year year, are now 
position present reliable information con- 
cerning the nature the eye affections, their 
causes and their effects (in terms amount 
vision lost) for the children receiving 
braille instruction the United States, 
far these have been can determined 
the ophthalmological services available 
the present time. This gives scale 
which may measure some the problems 
which face now and which could used 
later check the progress that has been made 
solving those problems. 

But there second point view from 
which this comparison the data from year 
year must considered. The high degree 
agreement the percentages year after 
year suggests that conditions remain quite 
static, that are fact making little 
progress. This very disturbing situation 
and one which deserves attention. be- 
ginning, the available data are being sub- 
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jected intensive statistical analysis 
determine whether the situation quite 
static would appear be. This 
has not yet been completed but are able 
report this time that the true situation 
masked somewhat the nature our data, 
brief discussion the chief factors may 
interest. 

First, there the fact that reduce our 
figures percentages, which, while they are 
valuable showing distribution any one 
year, will not indicate trends, because per- 
centages must always add 100, which 
means that actual decrease one item will 
automatically make apparent increase 
all the other items the group, vice versa, 
course realized long ago that would 
much more satisfactory compute the rate 
per 100,000 the general population the 
appropriate age group. However, the possi- 
bility computing accurate prevalence rates 
was extremely limited the early years and 
still somewhat limited because omission 
from our figures unit groups blind 
dren several states and the practice 
ing blind children out-of-state schools; 


TABLE DISTRIBUTION AMOUNT VISION REMAINING: SCHOOL YEAR—1941-42 


PER CENT 
TOTAL 
VISION GROUP PUPILS PUPILS 
Group (Light perception (and/or projection) 746 16.2 
Group (Motion perception and form perception but not including 
Group (10/200 but not including 527 11.5 
Better than 20/200, with peripheral limitation indicated: 
Group (Peripheral field limitation, amount not 
Group (Better than 20/200 and including 20/70 with peripheral 
Group (Better than 20/70 with peripheral limitation indicated)......... 150 3.3 


t Less than one tenth of 1 per cent. 
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CAUSES BLINDNESS ETIOLOGY 


AND SITE AND TYPE 
AFFECTION 


ALL CAUSES—BY ETIOLOGY 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


11.0 Diphtheria 
12.0 Gonorrhea (excluding N.) 
13.0 Measles 

14.0 Meningitis 

15.1 Ophthalmia neonatoru 


gonorrheal 
15.2 Ophthalmia neonatorum—other types 
15.9 Ophthalmia neonatorum—not specified 
16.0 Scarlet fever 

17.1 Septicemia—acute 

17.2 Septicemia—chronic 

17.9 Septicemia—not specified 

18.0 Smallpox 

19.1 Syphilis—prenatal 

19.2 Syphilis—acquired after birth 

19.9 Syphilis—not specified 

20.0 Trachoma 

21.0 Tuberculosis 


22.0 Typhoid fever 


27.0 Multiple infectious diseases 
28.0 Other infectious diseases, specified 
29.0 Infectious diseases, not specified 


TRAUMA (including chemical burns) 


Non-occupational activities 
31.0 Birth processes 
32.0 Medical and surgical procedures 
33.0 Play or sport. 
34.0 Household activities 
and transportation 


38.0 Other non-occupational activities, specified 
activities, not specified 


40.0 Occupational activities 
49.0 Activities, not specified 


POISONINGS 


51.0 Non-occupational activities 
52.0 Occupational activities 
59.0 Activities, not specified 


NEOPLASMS (all types) (69.0) 


GENERAL DISEASES (not elsewhere classified) 


71.0 Anemia and other blood diseases 

72.0 Diabetes 

73.0 Nephritis and other kidney diseases 
74.0 Vascular diseases 

75.0 Diseases of the central nervous system 
76.0 Diseases pregnancy and childbirth 
77.0 Nutritional deficienc 

78.0 Other general diseases, specified 


TABLE II. CAUSES 


Sok 


Myopia (incl. myopic astigmatism) 
Other refractive errors, specified 
Refractive errors, not specified 
Anophthalmos (excluding surgical) 
Megalophthalmos (buphthalmos) 
Coloboma, any part (excl. surgical) 
Other structural anomalies, specified 


Microphthalmos 
Multiple structural anomalies 


Aniridia 


Panophthalmitis and endophthalmitis 
Albinism 


Hypertension (glaucoma) 


Refrac. errors Structural anomalies 


EYEBALL, GENERAL 
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(200) 


MUSCLES, AND OTHER 


OCULAR ADNEXA 


Coloboma, any part (excl. surgical) 
Multiple structural anomalies 

Other structural anomalies, specified 
Structural anomalies, not specified 
Disorganized, atrophic, phthisic eyeball 
Other degen. changes, specified 

Degen. changes, not specified 


Other affections iris and ciliary, spec. 
Affections iris and ciliary, not spec. 
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Keratitis, interstitial 
Keratitis, ulcerative 
Iridocyclitis and uveitis 


Dislocated lens 


Degen.changes 
151 158 159 


Other affections of the eyeball, spec. 
Affections of the eyeball, not spec. 
CONJUNCTIVA 
E Keratitis (keratoconjunc.), phlyctenular 
Keratitis, not specified 
IRIS AND CILIARY BODY 
CRYSTALLINE LENS 


Other affections the cornea, specified 
Affections the cornea, not specified 


Sympathetic ophthalmitis 


anomalies 
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ALL 


INFECTIOUS DISE 


11.0 Diphtheria 
12.0 Gonorrhea (ex 
13.0 Measles 

14.0 Meningitis 
15.1 Ophthalmia 
15.2 Ophthalmia n 
15.9 Ophthalmia n 
16.0 Scarlet fever 


17.1 Septicemia—a 


17.2 Septicemia—c 
17.9 Septicemia—n 
18.0 Smallpox 

19.1 Syphilis—prer 


19.2 Syphilis—acqi 
19.9 Syphilis—not 
20.0 Trachoma 
21.0 Tuberculosis 
22.0 Typhoid fever 
27.0 Multiple infec 
28.0 Other infectio 
29.0 Infectious dis 


TRAUMA (includir 


Non-occupatic 
31.0 Birth proc 
32.0 Medical ar 
33.0 Play or spx 
34.0 
35.0 Traffic anc 
38.0 Other non- 
39.0 Non-occur 
40.0 Occupational 
49.0 Activities, not 


POISONINGS 


51.0 Non-occupatis 
52.0 Occupational 
59.0 Activities, not 


NEOPLASMS (all 


GENERAL DISEAS 


71.0 Anemia and c 
72.0 Diabetes 

73.0 Nephritis and 
74.0 Vascular dise: 
75.0 Diseases 


76.0 Diseases of 
77.0 Nutritional d 


78.0 Other general 


PRENATAL ORIG 


81.0 Hereditary o 
82.0 Hereditary o 
89.0 Prenatal orig 


ETIOLOGY 
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S—BY ETIOLOGY 

pria 

hea (excluding O. N.) 

itis 

Imia neonatoru gonorrheal 
neonatorum—other types 
Imia neonatorum—not specified 
fever 

mia—acute 

mia—chronic 

mia—not specified 

s—acquired after birth 

s—not specified 

ulosis 

fever 

le infectious diseases 

nfectious diseases, specified 
ous diseases, not specified 


cluding chemical burns) 


-cupational activities 

th processes 

dical and surgical procedures 

isehold activities 

fic and transportation 


er non-occupational activities, specified 


n-occupational activities, not specified 


ational activities 


‘ies, not specified 


activities 
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ies, not sp 


(all types) (69.0) 


ISEASES (not elsewhere classified) 


a and other blood diseases 
tes 
itis and other kidney diseases 
lar diseases 
es of the central nervous system 
es of pregnancy and childbirth 
‘ional deficienc 
neral diseases, specified 


ORIGIN (not elsewhere classified) 


litary origin, established 
litary origin, presumed 


ified 


:tal origin, cause not sp 


UNDETERMINED NOT SPECI- 


own to science 
termined by physician 
pecified 
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EYE CONDITIONS AMONG PUPILS SCHOOLS 


will continue have incomplete coverage 
for New York State until the group New 
York City are included, and even then data 
for pupils the New York Institute for the 
Education the Blind must adjusted for 
out-of-state and out-of-country pupils). For 
this reason the Committee Statistics the 
Blind urges the American Association In- 
structors the Blind co-operate with 
drive for 100 per cent coverage all units. 

Another factor which believed may 
affect our trend figures (as does the per- 
centages for any given year) the continued 
inclusion the enrollment most schools 
children with too much vision consid- 
ered blind. Although adjustment can made 
eliminate these from the special statistical 
analyses now under way, there are other and 
more cogent reasons for giving consideration 
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elimination this group from schools 
which are poorly equipped meet their edu- 
cational, vocational, and psychological needs. 
Still another factor which affects the ade- 
quacy our annual tabulations means 
showing trends the rate blindness 
from various causes the fact that the entire 
school enrollment included instead the 
new admissions only. For example the 1941-42 
total 4604 includes only 639, less than 
per cent, new admissions. Hence, trend to- 
ward reduction the rate blindness from 
any cause may appear significant analy- 
sis new cases but scarcely noticeable 
tabulation covering total enrollment. 
Although are not prepared present 
data our special analysis this time, pre- 
liminary rates, computed for limited group 
states for which data have been available 


TABLE IV. AGE DISTRIBUTION SCHOOL YEAR 1941-42 

PER CENT 

AGE LAST BIRTHDAY (a) NO. TOTAL 
PUPILS PUPILS 
0.3 


(a) As of December 31, 1941. 


TABLE 


AGE GROUP 


During birth but not including year...... 
year but not including years........... 

Age onset blindness not reported.......... 


AGE ONSET BLINDNESS SCHOOL YEAR—1941-42 


PER CENT 
TOTAL 
PUPILS PUPILS 
555 12.0 
150 3.3 


. 
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since 1933-34, indicate downward trend 
the total new cases admitted these states 
over period eight years. This appears 
due entirely decreases cases result- 
ing from communicable diseases and from 
trauma. This what might have been ex- 
pected because the advances that have been 
made the control communicable diseases 
and the application safety measures, and 
the emphasis that has been placed upon these 
two groups causes the prevention 
blindness educational program. That simi- 
lar trend noted the cases prenatal 
origin (including heredity) may due 
part fundamental limitations our in- 
formation the etiology this large group 
cases (40 per cent the total cases are now 
classified “prenatal origin, cause not speci- 
fied”) and part ignorance neglect 
the part prospective parents who fail 
seek medical guidance problems hered- 
ity and health supervision the mother 
during the preconceptual and early prenatal 
period, which vital importance pro- 
tection the next generation. 


Factors prevention blindness 
among children 


mentioned above, the data causes 
blindness presented this report are basically 
similar those previous years. They 
not disclose new facts, confirm in- 
formation already previous re- 
ports the Nevertheless, until 
such time becomes apparent that preven- 
tion blindness procedures throughout the 
country are completely adequate, the Com- 
mittee feels justified emphasizing again 
and again the outstanding causes blindness 
among children. Although most the meas- 
ures suggested the following statements are 
applicable prevention blindness any 
age group, should remembered that the 
data refer causes blindness occurring 
from the prenatal through the adolescent ages 
and should not therefore assumed repre- 


sent the distribution cause for all age 
groups. 

the known causes this age group, the 
most important are communicable diseases, 
which account for per cent the total. 
This ample proof the importance 
public health measures aimed control 
ophthalmia neonatorum, syphilis, and menin- 
gitis particular. 

Cases which heredity known sus- 
pected the causal factor amounted 
12.7 per cent the total. indicated above, 
the true figure believed much higher. 
program that would provide consultation 
service affected families essential the 
solution this problem, but this should 
combined with more provision for assembling 
the necessary family records. 

One case (7.7 per cent) due 
trauma, chiefly “play sport.” Detailed 
analysis these cases shows that sharp 
pointed objects are the chief agents involved; 
with various types explosives (including 
guns, fireworks, and dynamite caps) second; 
and blows falls third the list. Obviously 
there need for widespread education 
parents the advantages safe play. 

Neoplasms, chiefly brain tumors, caused 2.8 
per cent the blindness. Early medical at- 
tention such cases imperative saving 
the eyes well the life the child. 

General disease accounted for only 1.4 per 
cent the cases, but would unwise 
assume that this the true total, especially 
view the very high proportion cases 
“prenatal origin, cause not specified,” and 
others the unknown categories. 

Some desirable methods filling the gaps 
our information causes blindness 
have been suggested above. However, 
should pointed out that these necessarily 
involve close co-operation among the agencies 
concerned. fact, essential the success 
the prevention blindness movement that 
utilize the co-operative efforts many 
agencies and professional groups. 
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INDUSTRIAL HOMEWORK FOR THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED: PART 


GEORGE LAVOS 


STATE REGULATION 


Control industrial homework the part 
several states antedated nation-wide con- 
trol the Federal government. Their pur- 
poses are, addition safeguarding wage 
standards and eliminating demoralizing em- 
ployer competition, promote public health 
and safety securing sanitary conditions 
manufacture and improving the health 
workers. Today, control over homework 
widely differing degrees exists 
states.* The steps which the states have taken 
toward control include absolute prohibitions 
industrial homework certain industries, 
virtual prohibitions others, requiring home- 
workers secure certificates and their em- 
ployers hold permits. 


Prohibited and Limited Homework 


Limitations industrial homework differ 
considerably degree from state state. 
some, definite prohibitions homework ex- 
ist; others, less stringent limitations are set, 
ranging from licensing employers re- 
strictions the places manufacture. 

Several states prohibit, are empowered 
prohibit, homework industry con- 
tinuation homework menace the 
health and safety the workers con- 
sumers, Table outlines these public health 
exemptions for homework 


Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the Dis- 
trict Columbia. 


any group are permitted these states 
because such exemptions would obviously en- 
danger public health. 

While the prohibitions outlined Table 
deal directly with the health the consumer 
and worker, several states have also prohibited 
homework because low wages, demoraliz- 
ing competition with factory manufacture, un- 
dermining labor standards, and other similar 
economic reasons. Indirectly, these prohibitions 
affect the health workers and even the 
public large; however, the primary purpose 
the prohibitions prevent undermining 
labor standards. According the law sev- 
eral states, the administerinng agency finds 
that industrial homework injures the health 
and welfare homeworkers because long 
hours necessary earn the comparatively low 
wages, the agency feels that existing 
labor standards competitive standards are 
menaced the work, the agency then has the 
power prohibit, greatly limit, industrial 
Table III are outlined the dif- 
ferent prohibitions which have been set 
the manufacture articles within the 
home. 

The states which have issued prohibitions 
homework indicated the Table are, 
Every state with actual prohibitions force 
(except allowed issue ex- 


personal communication Oregon has issued two 
permits gloveworkers who, because physical defects, 
could not adjust factory employment. Other permits 
are not 
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TABLE II. ARTICLES THE PROCESSING WHICH THE HOME PROHIBITED 


STATE BECAUSE HEALTH AND 


ARTICLES THE MANUFACTURE OR PROCESSING OF 
WHICH IS PROHIBITED IN THE HOME 


Articles food drink 
Articles for use connection with serving food 


Infants’ and children’s wearing apparel 
Toys and dolls 


Tobacco 


Drugs and poisons 
Explosives, 


Articles processing exposes workers sub- 
stances determined hazardous injurious 


health 


Rags, tearing sewing 
Any other article such homework manu- 

facture violates state labor health law ... 


emptions. These exemptions allow the ad- 
ministering agency issue certificates 
physically handicapped who cannot adjust 
factory employment solely because their 
defects, They cannot travel; they cannot stand 
the pace factory work. The wording the 
exemptions limits the certificates those 
whose defects are such that adjustment 
factory employment out the question. 
the states empowered prohibit homework, 
but which have not yet done so, only New 
Jersey authorized, the law now reads, 
issue certificates allowing the physically handi- 
capped who cannot adjust factory employ- 
ment given homework employers. 
While the New York State law does not grant 
the administering agency specific authority 
grant certificates handicapped workers 
industries which homework prohibited 
others, yet enough general authority exists 
for the granting enable the agency 
without specific machinery the law. Such 


SAFETY REASONS 


STATES WITH SUCH PROHIBITIONS 
IN THEIR STATUTES 


California, Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania 


California, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 

California, New Jersey 

California, Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania 

California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 
California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia 


New Jersey, 
New Jersey, 


New Jersey, 


California, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, Wisconsin 

New Jersey, New York 

Pennsylvania 


Virginia 


states Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
and West Virginia may the same far 
the issuance certificates does not injure 
the public health. 

Since law the employer cannot give 
homework person who does not hold 
certificate from the administering agency, the 
exemptions granting certificates the handi- 
capped, because the interference their 
defects with adjustment factory work, are 
needed especially industries 
homework generally prohibited. The means 
livelihood for handicapped workers thus 
not endangered except far employers 
will not bother, because the costs and 
secure permits issue homework 


Pennsylvania several problems related this item 
seem have arisen. order prevent curtailment 
opportunities for the handicapped get industrial home- 
work the administering agency has ruled that the license 
fees for the employer’s permit may waived instances 
which employers give out homework solely re- 
stricted number handicapped. 
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TABLE III. PROHIBITIONS INDUSTRIAL HOMEWORK STATES AND EXEMP- 


TIONS FOR HANDICAPPED* 


INDUSTRIES IN WHICH HOMEWORK EXEMPTIONS TO PROHIBITIONS 


STATES PROHIBITED GRANTED PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

California Garment manufacture yes 
Connecticut All industries” yes 
(°) 
New Jersey yes 
New York Men’s and boys’ outerwear 

Men’s and boys’ neckwear 

Artificial flowers and feathers yes 

Gloves 
Oregon Manufacture private homes 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island Jewelry 

Apparel yes 
West Virginia‘ 


aThis Table interpreted conjunction with Table II. 
distribution homework prohibited. Homework permissible upon issuance special permit for enu- 


merated reasons only. 


law prohibit industrial homework but yet steps have been taken so. 

4Exemptions granted only handicapped when the program under agency incorporated under the state edu- 
cational and charity law. this case the agency, well the individual, exempt from the law. 

€Law primarily health conservation nature. Only authorization for prohibition lies use words “industrial 
homework injures health and welfare homeworker general public.” 

limited its prohibitory powers violations any “labor law any health law the state.” 


just the handicapped and few other ex- 
empt groups. 

The special certificate for the handicapped 
granted after investigation the adminis- 
tering agency verify the facts. can 
revoked the conditions its issuance are 
violated, Even physical examinations are used. 
certificates are issued handicapped 
people who have contagious diseases who 
live conditions which are menace 
public health. The certificate usually limited 
the fact that the worker can work for only 
one employer. 

Some states also require certificates for 
homeworkers, whether handicapped not, 
industries which direct prohibitory 
orders have been issued. Any applicant who 
has contagious disease and who does not 
live unsanitary surroundings eligible. All 
states listed Table III require such certif- 
icates for employment nonprohibited areas 


Employers giving out non- 
prohibited homework can hire only holders 
state certificates. they hire workers who 
not have certificates they may lose their 
permit issue homework. 

all states except Connecticut, New York, 
and Rhode Island this certificate must re- 
newed annually. These three states grant the 
certificate with expiration date, fees 
are charged for the certificates, although 
Texas the administering agency may charge 
fee high fifty cents. All certificates can 
revoked the conditions under which 
they were issued are violated. 

Not only must the homeworker secure cer- 
tificates but, some states, the employer must 
secure permit issue homework from the 
administering agency. The following states 


requires that one member homework- 
ing family secure certificate for the entire family 
several members the family engage homework. 
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TABLE IV. WAGE PROVISIONS APPLICABLE INDUSTRIAL HOMEWORKERS 


PROVISIONS 


Rates paid homeworkers shall not lower than 
those paid for similar work factories ...... 
Minimum wage declared specified industries 
applicable homework those industries 


STATES 


Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Rhode 
Island 


(garment manufacturing), 
(wash-dress manufacturing), New Jersey (light 
manufacturing and wearing apparel), the Dis- 
trict Columbia (manufacture and wholesaling) 


Applicable only those industries which homework specifically prohibited. Otherwise limits are set 


the wage paid. 


require all employers homeworkers ob- 
tain such permits before they issue homework: 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. some states the permit pri- 
marily measure while 
others goes beyond this. Some states charge 
fees for the permit; others, fees 
various amounts are charged. few states 
the fees are graduated according the 
the permit must renewed annually, The 
permit can revoked the terms its is- 
suance are violated. The employer many 
the states must maintain records his 
homeworkers names, addresses, articles 
manufactured, earnings, hours, etc. Tennes- 
see requires permit the employer hires 
children under years age indus- 
trial homework. Indiana and Michigan re- 
quire the employer secure permit for the 
use the premises which industrial home- 

special programs exist for granting per- 
mits agencies whose purpose pro- 
vide homework for the homebound. The 
Massachusetts law provides that educational 
and charitable agencies incorporated under its 
law are exempt from the provisions the 
industrial homework law. Pennsylvania, 
administrative ruling, permits the waiving 
the permit fees instances which 


charitable agencies give homework non- 
commercial and nonprofit bases, other 
provisions rulings exist this problem 
permits and fees for agencies the purpose 
homebound. 


Control Earnings 


One the most important criticisms 
industrial homework the low wages paid 
such workers and the fact that incidental 
expenses such light, power for machines, 
cost transportation material, and main- 
tenance equipment are borne the 
worker, not the employer. Employees have 
overhead contend with, not the employers. 
Table outlines the features the in- 
dustrial homework laws and related legisla- 
tion they pertain wages paid home- 
workers. Two types wage control have been 
set up. the first, the rates paid home- 
workers should equal the rates paid factory 
workers doing similar operations. 
second, the minimum wage ordered for cer- 
tain industries shall also apply the wage 
paid the homeworkers those industries. 

extensive provisions exist for the con- 
trol the homeworkers’ overhead, The 
purchase and maintenance machines, addi- 
tional light, etc., are not reimbursed them. 
Three states make some provision for the 
cost transporting the material. Rhode 
Island, the state law provides that the em- 
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must bear the cost sending and 
returning the New York, two 
the orders provide that the employer must 
pay for the cost sending and returning the 
Massachusetts, according the 
rules set the administering agency, the 
employers must pay the cost transporting 
material and from the plants. 


Control Hours and Other 
Conditions Work 


Some the states provide that the hours 
homeworkers work shall not exceed the hours 
for factory employees. some instances the 
provision part the law; others, 
part the regulations. Several the states 
require that homeworkers covered the 
different insurance laws such unemploy- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, 
security. some instances the law requires 
that factory owned the employer be- 
fore homework permits will issued. One 
two states provide that the number 
homeworkers shall not exceed the number 
the employer’s factory workers. Another 
method control the requirement that 
handbooks kept. These handbooks are is- 
sued the homeworker and must main- 
tain record units completed, hours 
worked, and the wages earned. These books 
are open inspection the agents the 
administering agency. few states use this 
control. 


Summary 


order safeguard the health the 
worker and the consuming public, the home 
ticles, such foods, and children’s clothing, 
has been prohibited. Several states are em- 
powered beyond this statute prohibition. 
They can, after due hearings, prohibit, 
greatly limit, industrial homework prevail- 
ing conditions are threat labor 
Under this delegated authority few states 
have greatly limited the issuance home- 
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All states which have taken this step, 
except one, are empowered law grant 
special certificates permitting employers 
hire physically handicapped workers who. 
cannot adjust factory conditions em- 
ployment because their defects. Investiga- 
tions are made handicapped applicants for 
the certificate, and even physical examina- 
tion may required. 

Workers industries which homework 
not prohibited are required have certif- 
icates several states. all instances em- 
ployers must secure for themselves permits to. 
issue homework. They can only, under all 
circumstances, hire holders either regular, 
special certificates. Specific provision for 
agencies serving the homebound handicapped 
alone exists two states; one exempts 
properly registered charitable agency from the 
industrial homework law; and the other 
waives permit fees, but requires obedience 
the law other respects. 

Earnings are controlled the require- 
ment either that the rates paid homeworkers 
equel factory rates that the minimum-wage 
rates specified industries applied 
homeworkers these industries. few states 
have also taken steps place the employer 
the burden the cost transporting the 
material and from the plant. 

limited number states, controls, 
such limitations the hours labor, re- 
quirements that handbooks maintained, 
and that various insurance coverages include 
homeworkers, exist. 


AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Industrial homework source partial, 
and total, self-support for some homebound 
individuals. Control and prohibition such 
homework threatens the livelihood such 
people. true that exemptions are now 
granted the handicapped and few other 
groups. But, because the purpose indus- 
trial homework legislation primarily 
eliminate such employment, 
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shift employment from the home the fac- 
tory, the number companies issuing home- 
work will decrease. Few companies will 
willing assume the burdens insurance, 
permit fees, and the expense employing 
clerks for the maintenance records, the 
available homeworking labor supply 
made few old people who not have 
security pensions who are ineligible for 
old-age assistance; some physically handi- 
capped individuals who cannot adjust 
factory employment; and those who must re- 
main home care for invalid. The 
certificates now issued may thus prove mean- 
ingless the future because there will 
employers hire the certificate holders. 
short there may more employment op- 
portunities for homeworkers, especially the 
factory manufacture articles proves 
more profitable than home manufacture, 
some available data indicates (5, 2)*, and 
the present trend labor legislation con- 
tinues. 

Because the social and economic dangers 
inherent homework, this eventual abolition 
desirable. Abolition will benefit the handi- 
capped the long run because will bring 
the forefront the problem the home- 
bound. Those who cannot travel work, 
those who cannot stand the pace full day 
factory employment, need vocational ad- 
justment just much the “feasible case.” 
few agencies exist today care for the 
homebound, but the agencies are the first 
admit they have only scratched the surface 
the problem. 

Labor legislation has not been passed with 
the intent curtailing employment oppor- 
tunities for handicapped. Such curtailment 
has always been by-product. Administra- 
tors labor legislation have set machinery 
care for the handicapped discriminated 
against the laws. 

Agencies for the handicapped should now 


*The numbers parentheses refer the bibliography. 
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take steps abolish the need for exemptions 
minimum-wage regulations and homework 
prohibitions carrying adequate pro- 
grams vocational adjustment for the sub- 
standard handicapped, Thus labor legislation 
will have served the function bringing the 
problem the light and forcing agencies for 
the handicapped enlarge 
their services. 
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JOHN BURGER: APPRECIATION 


When John Burger, 464 Winthrop 
Road, Englewood, New Jersey, passed away 
Sunday, October 31, the age 56, 
thousands men without sight learned for 
the first time the name the unknown friend 
who, every year, saw that they received 
gift fine French briar pipe smoke 
long evenings they sat and listened 
their radios. For although Mr. Burger within 
the past few years gave 24,000 pipes blind 
men, stipulated the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, which undertook their dis- 
tribution, that his name should never men- 
tioned connection with the gift. 

This did not stop the grateful recipients 
from expressing their thanks, however, and 
the Foundation has file hundreds letters 
from all parts the United States—some 
carefully typed fine stationery, others 
laboriously handwritten cheap 
paper, but all expressing the same warm and 
heartfelt thanks for the gift from the man 
they never knew. 

typical letter, written some time ago 
blind man from tiny town Texas and 
addressed “An Unknown Friend,” reads: 
received the pipe and have really enjoyed 


and have been happy think someone 
thought enough send it, you 
know blind people feel that are the 
outside many things and feel proud 
when are thought someone, espe- 
cially one don’t even know.” 

Another man writes: sixty-five years 
old and have been pipe smoker for many 
years. The qualities prefer pipe are all 


this one, and delighted with 


it. good pipe, Talking Book, and radio 
are three most treasured possessions. Per- 
mit express sincere gratitude for 
your kindness.” 

Still another, writing from small town 
Pennsylvania says: “Accept 
thanks for the excellent smoking pipe mailed 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind. It’s beautiful and practical pipe—a 
gift that endures and endears. have named 
the Calumet (Pipe Peace) and shall 
picture through fragrant wreaths tobacco 
smoke benevolent giver.” 

Now that “benevolent giver” gone, but 
wherever the fragrant smoke rises from 
pipes which his generosity provided, his name 
will remembered and blessed, 
passing truly mourned. 
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DR. ALLEN SAYS: 


SENORITA AND HER PIONEER SCHOOL 


THE EARLY 1920’s the blind Puerto Rico 
were still highway between 
Ponce and San Juan being lined with them.” 
school for the children had been contem- 
plated, except doubtless the heart and mind 
who, 1916, had resigned her position be- 
cause failing eyesight. 


When her case came the attention 


Miss Susan Huntington the Interna- 
tional School Madrid; and, through her, 
Miss Lucy Wright’s our Massachusetts 
Commission for the Blind, were asked 
receive Miss Cordero free student; and 
gladly did so. 

She came Watertown 1917, remaining 
two years. She spoke English fluently and 
otherwise fitted in—participating and quietly 
observing, even doing some practice teaching. 
She also studied other agencies for the blind. 
Finally she wrote her uncle, telling her 
obsession start the work behalf her 
fellow sufferers home; and outlined her 
plans. Parts this letter were published, 
that when she returned, her proposition met 
with favor. She founded Association for 
the Benefit the Puerto Rican Blind, which 
promptly chose president member 
Government. Her scheme embraced caring 
for the blind all ages, starting with state 
residential school for the children, 
sponsored the Department Education 
and Health. 

Indeed, conditions were ripe for such 
beginning. Prominent people and agencies, 
both there and Washington, staunchly 
supported the worthy enterprise. The pres- 


ence San Juan committee our 
National Society for the Prevention Blind- 
ness and visitor from Perkins Institution 
helped bring matters head. 

“Every difficulty yields the enterprising,” 
and Loaisa Cordero was enterprise, forceful- 
ness, and tact combined. She presently found 
herself voted government salary Direc- 
tora. Casting about for place open class, 
she accepted, first, the offer the dining 
room the hospital-asylum Ponce; next, 
nearby shack four rooms, two for resi- 
dence, two for school. There, she smilingly 
tells, she was housemother, housemaid, and 
teacher. When enough appliances had arrived 
from the Howe Memorial Press, she gave, 
large fair, living demonstrations her 
work, which brought wonderment—and 
appropriation for considerable plant 
Santurce, suburb the capital. 

1928 Mrs. Allen and visited this “Little 
Perkins.” Within its nine-acre lot there were 
two fine new buildings: one paid for 
Government, the other the Junior Red 
children and the three 
teachers whom Miss Cordero had sent 
prepared Watertown; also printer 
trained The New York Institute for the 
Education the Blind operate braille 
stereotyper presented that school. 

see much well begun was gratify- 
ing. recall publishing account the 
Outlook for the Blind for June, 1928. 

the there followed organized care 
the adult blind the island. longer, 
therefore, blind beggars line the roadside 
between San Juan and Ponce. 
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FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


News notes the current activities the American Foundation for the Blind 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
present co-operating with several the 
state agencies for the blind which are giving 
serious consideration the problem post- 
war planning for the employment their 
blind clients. The Foundation’s assistance 
taking the form obtaining information 
from the various states concerning present 
employment blind men and women and 
prospects for their postwar employment. 
Questionnaires covering all the salient points 
this subject have been sent out, and 
hoped that satisfactory returns will ob- 
tained. 


Dr. Potts, assistant director the 
Foundation, has just returned from making 
brief visits the Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and New York state schools for 
the blind. reports that creditable progress 
has been made the Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan schools since conducted sur- 
veys there 1938 and 1939. course, ma- 
terial improvements have been postponed, 
curtailed, because the prevailing abnormal 
situation. The greatest difficulty which the 
superintendents are having now obtain- 
ing and retaining sufficient satisfactory do- 
mestic help; most teachers the blind have 
loyally stayed their posts unless actually 
drafted. Some superintendents report short- 
ages certain essential food items, restric- 
tions upon the use their own canned 
products owing point rationing. The most 
pressing educational problem mentioned was 
the provision more adequate materials for 
sight-saving classes. Iowa has splendid setup 
for its new sight-saving program. 


CHANGES DIRECTORY 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE BLIND 


Page 103. State Department Public As- 
sistance, Bureau for Prevention and Treat- 
ment Blindness; Homer Hanna, direc- 
tor, replacing Raymond Kenny. 


INDUSTRIAL HOME WINS 
ARMY-NAVY “E” 


With the award the Army-Navy “E” 
the Industrial Home for the Blind, Brook- 
lyn, New York, December this organiza- 
tion becomes the first its kind 
singled out for this recognition. The letter 
accompanying the award states that was 
merited “consistent high production, ex- 
cellent quality material, and low absen- 
teeism,” and comments the “patriotism and 
zeal” the men and women the Home. 


FOR THE BLIND 
and 


West Street, New York City 


Lucy 
Editor 


Ports, Ph.D. 


Associate Editor 


Moore 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 PER ANNUM 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 


Workshops are asked note the new prices 
fiber and corn brooms, well the new 
regulation relating the termination pur- 
chase orders set forth the following 
Amendment No. 360 the Schedule 
Blind-Made Products: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Procurement Division 
Washington 


September 22, 1943 


GENERAL SCHEDULE SUPPLIES 
AMENDMENT 360 
SCHEDULE BLIND-MADE PRODUCTS 


(Effective January 1943) 


Page “Regulations Prescribed the 
Committee Purchases Blind-Made Prod- 
ucts” should amended include the following 
paragraph: 

termination the right proceed whole 
part under purchase order shall become 
effective prior thirty days from date receipt 
written notice termination; provided, 
that the agency for the blind may consent 
earlier effective date termination; provided, 
that all supplies shipped prior the effective 
date the termination shall accepted the 
ordering office; and provided further that 
material supplies will placed work after 
receipt such notice. the event termina- 
tion, the agency for the blind shall reim- 
bursed, amount not exceeding the total 
price the items made the subject the notice 
termination, for any resulting loss 
materials and supplies purchased for use the 
manufacture such items, including such por- 
tions its general inventories materials and 
supplies are properly allocable thereto. The 
amount such reimbursement may fixed 
supplemental agreement between the agency for 
the blind and the ordering office and, they fail 
agree, shall determined the Committee 
Purchases Blind-Made Products, whose de- 
cision shall final and conclusive. 


Items 38-B-205, 38-B-207, and 38-B-209, fiber 
brooms. Effective September 20, 1943, the prices 
shown for the above-mentioned items should 
changed $7.90, $8.60, and $9.45, respectively. 
Items 38-B-100, 38-B-105, and corn 
brooms. Effective September 29, 1943, the prices 
shown for the above-mentioned items should 
changed $7.63, $8.72, and $9.74, respectively. 
Due the unusual conditions that exist the 
broom corn market, these new prices shall apply 
all brooms scheduled for delivery after Octo- 
ber from workshops for the blind existing 
purchase orders and all ordering offices are au- 
thorized amend their purchase 
cordingly. 


accordance with paragraph National 
Industries for the Blind has notified the 
ordering offices allocations No. 9803, 9906, 
9984, and 10243 amend the purchase 
orders the new price all quantities sched- 
uled for delivery after October 1943. the 
workshops participating these orders not 
receive this amendment within reasonable 
time, they are asked write the ordering 
office and refer the National Industries 
letter September 27. The ordering offices 
for these allocations are follows: 


Alloc. 9803—War Department, Quartermaster 
Supply Office, 4735 Marginal 
Way, Seattle, Washington 

Alloc. Department, Bureau 
Supplies and Accounts, Wash- 
ington, 

Alloc. 9926—U. Maritime Commission, 
Washington, 

Alloc. 9984—War Department, Quartermaster 
Supply Office, Fort 
ton, Texas 

Alloc. 10243—Treasury Department, Procure- 
ment Division, Washington, 
D.C. 


Those workshops which have written 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 


the Jersey City Quartermaster relative 
Allocation No. 10379, stating that they are 
having difficulty securing mop yarn de- 
liveries, will please send copies the Quar- 
termaster any letters they have written, be- 
cause the ordering office has misplaced the 
correspondence has had with the shops 
this allocation. 


Any workshops having wire sleeves 
stock left over from their rubber mat project 
are asked communicate with the Wisconsin 
Workshop for the Blind, 2385 Lake Drive, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, stating the amount 
material and the price wanted, they are 
interested purchasing same. 


The Office Price Administration has 
issued new ceilings cotton linters, effective 
September 13, 1943. Send for copy Release 
OPA-3150 the Office War Information, 
Room 1501, Social Security Building, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave., S.W., Washington, 


Workshops whose telephone number not 
indicated their letterhead are asked send 
this information National Industries for the 
Blind immediately. 


The Great Lakes Varnish Works, Inc., 2235 
North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
can furnish red lacquer enamel for broom 
handles without priority ratings. Shops inter- 
ested may send for samples and prices. 


Workshops which receive inquiries re- 
quests bid brooms from any government 
departments are asked refer the 
office National Industries for the Blind. 
National Industries can allocate orders for all 
the brooms the shops can make; fact, has 
had give clearances the War Department 
for large amounts brooms which could 
not accept because the workshops were unable 
produce them. 
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The Wages and Hours Division the 
Department Labor has issued new regula- 
tion, effective September 20, 1943, establishing 
minimum rate pay per hour for 
employees broom factories. Any shop which 
has not received copy this order can se- 
cure one from its Regional Office the 
Wages and Hours Division the Depart- 
Department Labor, Wages and Hours 
Division, 165 West Street, New York City. 


Many the sewing units may have slack 
time, due the nondelivery materials. 
The following suggestions may help 
securing some local work: 

Many cities have laundry services which 
supply towels, sheets, pillowcases, and table- 
cloths their customers. the past these 
concerns did the hemming their own shops. 
there are labor shortages many sections 
the country, workshops may able 
secure the work hemming these articles 
they solicit their local concerns. 

Hospitals have great many their articles 
made volunteer workers. National Indus- 
tries understands that today they are having 
great deal trouble getting volunteers 
this work. possible that some them 
may have certain types sewing which work- 
shops for the blind could do. 

Manufacturers war equipment use small 
bags made heavy material hold bolts, 
nuts, and small parts which are tied the 
equipment. These bags are similar the 
mailing bags which some our workshops 
have been making for the government. Work- 
shops which have any machinery manufac- 
turers their vicinity should contact them 
and make arrangements supply them with 
these bags. Scraps from pillowcases may 
used. one thickness not heavy enough, 
double thickness scrap material may 
used. 

Several the shops have been making spe- 
cial aprons for riveters and other workers 
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war industries. These aprons are made 
heavy drill duck. These concerns can 
usually supply high priority assist work- 
shops getting the material. Many these 
aprons can made from remnants duck 
canvas. National Industries for the Blind 
may able assist workshops which might 
position develop any this busi- 
ness but cannot locate the material. Many 
times job lots remnants are available. 

Another item which workshops could man- 
ufacture heavy canvas aprons, used 
packing houses. 

There may manufacturers the locality 
been producing aprons other 
simple articles. would good idea for 
shops contact them since might possi- 
ble arrange their sewing for them. 


The supplier Christ- 
mas cards unable furnish any more Gift- 
Wrapping Assortments, Humorous Assort- 
ments. His complete stock cards will ex- 
hausted November National Industries 
therefore recommends that orders sent 
immediately. 


CBS AMERICAN SCHOOL 
THE AIR 


The division Education the Columbia 
Broadcasting System has distributed schools 
for the blind teacher’s manual for the 1943- 
“American School the Air.” This nation- 
wide network feature, known the world’s 
largest classroom, comprises five broadcasts 
half-hour length each week, from Monday 
through Friday. 


This series deals with important scien- 
tific instruments, and the ways which they 
serve human interests. 


Tuesdays: Music. Music the 
masters, music the peoples the world, music 
from folk song symphony, presenting the 


Columbia Concert Orchestra with distinguished 
soloists. 


series dramatic historical presen- 
tations against background study world 
geography. 


Thursdays: Far Near, 
Dramatizations favorite stories, designed 
give children greater understanding and ap- 
preciation books. 


rent events, government and history, interpret- 
ing for youth the problems the war and the 
postwar world. 


The time schedule the “American School 
the Air” the various areas the United 
States follows: 

Eastern War A.M 

Central War time 2:30-3:00 P.M. 

Mountain War A.M. 

Pacific War Time P.M. 

Teachers schools and classes for the blind 
are urged make use this opportunity and 
plan their time schedule accordingly. They 
will find the teacher’s manual not only 
complete list the programs each the 
five series but also helpful suggestions for 
preparation, classroom activities, 
tional reading. Although each half-hour pro- 
gram self-contained unit, fullest educa- 
tional benefit may derived continuous 
listening any all the five series. In- 
terested teachers may request free copies 
the teacher’s manual from the Educational 
Director the nearest CBS station. 

Participation “School the Air” broad- 
casts will provide stimulating classroom 
experience, particularly blind students. 

Teachers visiting New York are invited 
attend “School the Air” broadcast the 
CBS studios. Arrangements may made 
with Miss Dorothy Rowden, Department 
Education, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. The time the broadcast 3:30 P.M. 
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PROPOSED TAX DEDUCTION 


The Executive Director the American 
Foundation for the Blind was invited 
appear before the Committee Ways and 
Means the House Representatives 
October discuss the effect the present 
income tax upon the blind taxpayers the 
country. William McCarthy, formerly 
executive director the Massachusetts Di- 
vision the Blind, who much interested 
this subject, was Washington the time, 
also addressed the Committee. The follow- 
ing Dr. Irwin’s testimony the subject: 

“Now the income tax reaches down 
into the low income group, affects many 
more blind people than heretofore. Blind peo- 
ple are glad and proud pay their share 
the cost operating the government. They 
feel, however, that under the existing law 
certain inequities exist for them compared 
with seeing people the same apparent in- 
come status because the law does not take 
into account the special expenses connected 
with blindness which seeing people not 
need incur. 

“For instance, the blind man restricted 
the selection his place residence. 
must one from which can travel his 
work without incurring too much danger. 
This means must have good sidewalk 
well-beaten path follow and this often in- 
volves the payment higher rent than 
seeing man working the same job would 
have pay. 

“If his wife blind, she will probably have 
buy most her groceries and some other 
commodities over the telephone she can- 
not get out much shopping. This pre- 
supposes the cost telephone which see- 
ing family might forego, and also usually 
results paying higher prices for commodi- 
ties because they must purchased from the 
more expensive stores which will deliver, in- 
stead the public market cash-and- 
carry stores. 


“If blind person has business mail 
other material which must read, must 
hire someone read him carefully. 
Perhaps can get some this reading done 
special favor, but special favors usually 
imply sooner later some kind payment 
either the form cash gift. 

“If blind person moderately good 
circumstances, usually employs least 
part-time secretarial service, even though 
not business, that may the 
reading and writing which seeing person 
similar situation would for himself. 

“If the blind man has lawn mow, 
must hire this work done. His furnace must 
oil burner, because coal furnace 
extremely difficult for blind person 
operate, but oil costs more than coal. Most 
blind housekeepers find necessary have 
electric than the less ex- 
pensive coal gas stove. 

“In order keep his clothes neat, blind 
person must pay for great deal cleaning 
which seeing person would similar cir- 
cumstances for himself. owns his own 
home there are many minor repairs which 
seeing man makes for himself which most 
blind people must hire done. 

blind man must necessity frequently 
use taxi which seeing person with modest 
salary would regard luxury. Most people 
limited circumstances their own house- 
cleaning, but blind woman finds necessary 
hire certain amount housecleaning 
done order keep her home looking pre- 
sentable. 

“If blind man takes out life insurance 
for the protection his family must pay 
excess premium because his blindness. 

“Blind people traveling alone often find 
themselves situation where they must 
have special help. This very frequently in- 
volves the giving tips which seeing per- 
son similar circumstances would spared. 

“These are only few illustrations the 
daily demands made blind man’s purse 
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for which seeing person would not liable. 

this matter exemption should 
regarded somewhat the same basis 
the deductions allowed the small business 
man. The business man permitted de- 
duct from his gross income the cost his 
telephone, his delivery truck, and other items 
which are involved doing business. May 
not the blind man also permitted de- 
duct the special expenses which into the 
cost living without sight? 

“How much blind person’s income goes 
into these excess expenses difficult esti- 
mate. varies with the individual. man 
with substantial income—say 
spend much $1200 $1500 for special 
services. down the scale he, 
necessity, spends less and less until reach 
point where must finally choose between 
hiring help going without food and 
clothes. 

“It would too complicated require 
blind person itemize these special ex- 
penses since many them are 
amounts and some them are not separate 
special items but merely represent 
crease regular item (e.g., rent). would, 
therefore, recommend that blind persons, 
making their income tax returns, 
mitted take deduction say per cent 
their incomes. there may very few 
wealthy blind people who need not expend 
per cent their entire income for special 
expenses, and there are certain minimum 
expenses which every blind person needs 
incur, the maximum deduction might 
set $1250 year and the minimum $300. 
If, however, the Committee would prefer 
make flat deduction given amount, 
the case dependents, would suggest that 
this flat amount year. 

“Mr. Chairman, please realize that this 
recommendation will not relieve blind people 
the burdensome expenses growing out 
blindness. merely spares them from tax- 
ation based the assumption 
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peculiar expenses are actual income. order 
relieve large proportion the tax-paying 
blind the burdens growing out blind- 
ness through the tax law, would neces- 
sary permit them take deduction 
not exceed $2400 year. the plan 
recommending were adopted, 
5,000 more blind individuals would re- 
lieved the present inequity.” 


ORGANIZATION THE COUNCIL 
REHABILITATION 


The national Council Rehabilitation 
took organizational form meeting held 
New York, Y., September 13-14, 
which objectives and proposed constitution 
were formulated and executive committee 
elected. 

The purpose the Council have 
organizational medium which will help the 
voluntary agencies concerned with rehabilita- 
tion work together toward their common 
objectives. Forty-three national agencies are 
represented the Council present. 

The groundwork for these meetings was 
laid last year the Conference Rehabilita- 
tion held New York, Y., last August, 
under the auspices the American Physio- 
therapy Association. 

The Council meeting showed that some 
the common interests the represented 
agencies were: 


The qualifications for and training re- 
habilitation workers; standards for the civilian 
rehabilitation program will set the 
Federal government under Public Law No. 

Informing member agencies current 
legislation and initiating common action with 
regard the amendment laws concerning 
rehabilitation. Both Public Law No. 113 which 
concerns rehabilitation civilians, and Public 
Law No. concerning people the Armed 
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Forces, were discussed. The Executive Com- 
mittee will consider amendment No. 
113, providing for utilization the repre- 
sented government agencies the services 
qualified private agencies working the re- 
habilitation field. Any such legislative pro- 
posal will require polling the member agencies 
and will not binding those agencies 
which not concur. 

Research will one activity the 
Council; the Executive Committee was asked 
issue studies compensation laws they 
affect rehabilitation. 

The Council will concerned with the 
regulations which are issued the adminis- 
trators the State and Federal laws 
regarding rehabilitation, carrying out the 
provisions these laws, particularly 
whether the “good chronic” tuberculous, the 
epileptic, and the mentally handicapped will 
classified rehabilitable, and specific ap- 
plication the “needs” test deciding who 
shall eligible for training and placement. 


The new Executive Committee the 
Council Rehabilitation consists of: 


Officers: 


Dr. Philip Wilson, president (of the Hos- 
pital for Special Surgery, New York, Y.) 

Colonel John Smith, Jr., first vice-president 
(from the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, New York, Y.) 

Miss Hazel Furscott, second vice-president 
(from the American Physiotherapy Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, California.) 

Mr. Holland 
(from the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, New York, Y.) 


Members: 


For the one-year term: 
Mr. Harry Howett (National Society for 
Crippled Children) 
Miss Evelyn McKay (American Founda- 
tion for the Blind) 
Miss Sadie Shapiro (American Association 
Medical Social Workers) 


For the two-year term: 
Mr. Holland Hudson (National Tubercu- 


losis Association 

Colonel John Smith, Jr. (Institution for 
the Crippled and Disabled) 

Dr. Philip Wilson (Hospital for Special 
Surgery) 


For the three-year term: 


Miss Carmelita Calderwood (National 
League Nursing Education) 

Miss Hazel Furscott (American Physio- 
therapy Association) 

Dr. Thomas Rennie (National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene) 


The proposed constitution provides that 
volunteer agencies national scope concerned 
with rehabilitation the prevention handi- 
caps, may become active voting members; 
other organizations concerned with 
tation may associate members. 

The Council would appreciate suggestions 
and inquiries from all organizations. Com- 
munications should addressed Mr. Hol- 
land Hudson, Secretary-Treasurer the 
Committee Rehabilitation, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, 


APPOINTMENTS 


has announced the appointment new su- 
perintendent, Samuel Van Voorhis, who, since 
1933, has been district welfare supervisor for 
the State South Dakota. Mr. Van Voorhis 
succeeds Vincent Linn, who resigned ac- 
cept position under the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Sioux Falls. The new superintend- 
ent the South Dakota School has back- 
ground more than thirty years experience 
educational and social work. From 1912 
1933 ‘was superintendent city schools; 
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and from 1937 until last September held 
the post district supervisor for the Depart- 
ment Social Security for the State South 
Dakota addition carrying his work 
district welfare supervisor. Mr. Van Voorhis 
received his A.B. degree from Huron College, 
Huron, South Dakota, and his M.A. 
degree from Columbia University, New York 
City, 1925, which time also received 
his diploma school administration from 
the same university. 

Mr. Linn had been the South Dakota 
School for the Blind since 1937. began his 
educational career public school service 
1924, and his interest the blind began when, 
city superintendent, employed totally 
blind teacher for public school service and 
found him excellent. Prior his engage- 
ment the South Dakota School, Mr. Linn 
was deputy superintendent Public Instruc- 
tion for South his new position 
will assist the vocational rehabilitation 
disabled veterans the present war. 


the State California has named Septi- 
nelli, formerly The New York Association 
for the Blind, its new rehabilitation train- 
ing officer for the blind. During his seventeen 
years with the Association, Mr. Septinelli, 
who himself blind, acted field agent, 
engaged vocational guidance work, and 
was connected with the Placement Depart- 
ment the organization. was for ten 
years president the Blind Men’s Improve- 
ment Club The New York Association, 
and was affiliated with the New York Federa- 
tion Workers for the Blind, and The 
Greater New York Council Agencies for 
the Blind. 


ing this fall its first wide-scale program 
placement the blind outside employ- 
ment, and has appointed Arthur Voorhees, 
formerly placement officer for the Jersey 
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Commission for the Blind, 
placement agent head the new work. 
Mr. Voorhees began work for the blind 
1936 WPA home teacher with the New 
Jersey Commission. 1939, under the same 
auspices, began survey employment 
opportunities for the blind within the State 
New Jersey, the results which convinced 
that state the feasibility permanent 
placement program. Mr. Voorhees 
spent several months training for placement 
work with the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind Toronto, Canada. was his 
return that was made placement officer for 
the New Jersey Commission, position which 
until his recent new appointment. 


NECROLOGY 


PERKINS SUFFERS LOSSES 


Ruth Knapp, who since 1931 has been 
assistant librarian Perkins 
passed away Baker Memorial Hospital 
August Miss Knapp was charge the 
circulating library which provides reading 
matter the adult blind New England. 
Dr. Gabriel Farrell, director Perkins, 
commenting Miss Knapp’s 
“Her helpful service these readers and her 
good training library work will greatly 
missed.” 

second loss has come Perkins the 
death Mary Howard Fowler, wife 
wyn Fowler, teacher piano tuning the 
Institution. Mrs. Fowler, who passed away 
September after long illness, was herself 
teacher Perkins between the years 1887 
and 1903. Previous her engagement there 
she had been teacher the Royal Normal 
College London under Sir Francis Camp- 
bell. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


California School for the Blind—A new depart- 
ment for children who are both deaf and blind 
being started the California School and Miss Inis 
Hall, who absent leave from the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
has been made head the work with the deaf-blind 
group. Another innovation the School the 
creation new position, that field officer and 
placement agent. Robert Campbell, former 
pupil the School, and graduate the University 
High School and the University California, has 
been appointed fill the new post. Dr. David 
Morgan, who has been teaching principal for the 
past two years, now also assistant superintendent. 
Several staff changes are noted the School this 
fall. Richard Bailey, for some years teacher 
piano, absent leave and serving with the 
armed forces. Miss Christine Beasley will take charge 
the work homemaking, under the general 
direction Miss Ellen Ord. Mrs. Helen Silva 
takes charge the ungraded class work, replacing 
Mrs. Catherine Nunes, who has resigned. Miss Inez 
Anderson will have charge sight-saving work and 
will assist the primary grade classes. The Cali- 
fornia School opened for the fall term with 
enrollment approximately 140. 


Colorado School for Deaf and Blind—Mrs. Emma 
Cunningham, former pupil the Colorado 
School, has been appointed director physical edu- 
cation for the girls the School, replacing Miss 
Glenna Fulker, who resigned married. 


lowa School for the Blind—Changes the staff 
the Iowa School this fall are noted follows: 
Miss Ruth Williams, the North Dakota School 
for the Blind, replaces Miss Louise Anderson the 
Commercial Department; Mrs. Ruth Graesing, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa, will teach the seventh and eighth 
grades, replacing Clarence Gardner, who has entered 
the Marine Corps; Miss Doris Dahlin, Oak Park, 
Illinois, will replace Mrs. Antoinette Landis the 
Domestic Department. Miss Dorothy Misbach, 


teacher Perkins Institution for the past five years, 
has been employed organize new sight-saving 
program the Iowa School. 


The Maryland School for the Blind—The Mary- 
land School has enrollment 150 pupils this 
year, with waiting list the Colored Department. 
New teachers are: Miss Doris Smith, replacing Miss 
Julia Lynch, who was married James Hayes, son 
the former field director the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind; Miss Katherine Smith, who will 
teach opportunity class which has been estab- 
lished this year the White Department; and Mrs. 
James Rogers, who fills the vacancy caused the 
death Miss Elizabeth Pattillo, the Music Depart- 
ment. Orville Estep has been appointed supervisor 
“A” cottage, where replaces Edward Jacobs, 
who resigned engage war work. 


Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving School— 
Teachers’ salaries this school have risen the 
most hopeful level the 78-year history the in- 
stitution. decade ago salaries ranged from 
$80 $100 month, including maintenance. Now, 
under Civil Service schedule, which starts with base 
pay $130 month and climbs $200 maximum, 
teachers are rapidly being advanced. Lysen, su- 
perintendent, who draws attention the improved 
situation, explains that this rapid advancement 
teachers especially necessary the Minnesota 
School since the average tenure teachers little 
over twelve and one half years. With the exception 
one teacher who just beginning her first year, 
none the teachers now receives less than $159.75 
per month. One half the staff employed 
eleven-months’ basis. Funds are furthermore avail- 
able for the granting raises not less than $15 
per month the teachers September, 1944. 


National Society for the Prevention Blindness— 
dinner given St. Louis, Missouri, October 
14, the St. Louis Society for the Blind co- 
operation with the National Society for the Preven- 
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tion Blindness and The Association for Research 
Ophthalmology, Dr. Walter Lancaster Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, was awarded the Leslie Dana 
Medal presented annually for outstanding achieve- 
ments the prevention blindness and the con- 
servation vision. Dr. Lancaster the age 
also consulting ophthalmic surgeon Boston City 
Hospital, Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, and 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 


The New York Association for the Blind—Miss 
Ruth Askenas has been appointed assistant pub- 
licity and public relations The New York Associa- 
tion, where she has been employed for more than 
ten years the Association’s business office. Miss 
Askenas, who without sight, graduate 
Hunter College, New York City. 


The New York Institute for the Education the 
Blind—The New York Institute announces the ap- 
pointment Paul Combs, former head the 
English Department the Smith High School 
Hudson, New York, the position assistant 
principal the Institute, replacing Paul Mitchell, 
who now serving the United States Army Air 
Corps. Mr. Combs graduate Hamilton Col- 
lege, where received his A.B. degree. holds 
M.A. from Harvard University’s Graduate School 
Arts and Sciences. The Institute also announces 
new service the blind the form “Guidance 
and Diagnostic Clinic.” 


FORM 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
the Blind—The resumption classes September 
marked the beginning Overbrook’s year 
work education the blind. Many new pupils 
have registered, goodly number them the 
Primary Building, and the others the Main 
School. Seven students are enrolled full time the 
Home Teacher Training Course, and two others are 
planning come part time. Miss Kathryn Youorski 
and Miss Dorothy Anderson have begun 
course for the degree Master Arts Social 
Work Bryn Mawr. 


older boys and girls who have secured employment, 
Perkins Institution recorded decreased enrollment 
when opened September 15. Additions the 
staff this fall include: Gladys Denton, secretary 
the Director; Bertha Cowan and Mary 
wood, secretaries the Department Personnel; 
Sally Tyler, psychometrist the Department Per- 
sonnel; Bradford Newcomb, master Tompkins 
Cottage and teacher English; Frangcon Jones, 
master Eliot Cottage and teacher science; 
Rachel Quant, teacher organ and piano; Barbara 
Wilson, teacher the kindergarten; Aline Mac- 
Dowall, teacher the fifth grade; Evelyn Kauf- 
man, teacher the second grade; Judith Greenstein, 
teacher visual aid class; Martha Winget, teacher 
the first grade; and Mrs. Freda Jablonske, matron 
Moulton Cottage, succeeding Mrs. Elizabeth 
Holcomb, who retired after twelve years service. 


BEQUEST 


give and bequeath 
AMERICAN FOR THE 


nonprofit corporation) 


West Street, New York 11, 


corporation incorporated under the laws the State Delaware 


the sum 


Dollars 


for the general purposes and uses said corporation. 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


THE AMERICAN FouNDATION FOR 


THE 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
isa national agency, the purpose which 
promote increasingly and uncompro- 
misingly the interests the blind through- 
the United States close co-operation 


with all local organizations. 
Few THE FouNDATION’s 


ACTIVITIES 
Legislation 


The Foundation keeps constantly in- 
formed regarding federal and state legisla- 
tive developments affecting the welfare 
the blind. 

Among the Federal Acts concerning 
which the Foundation gave consultation 
are: the law providing annual ap- 
propriations for literature for the adult 


blind; the act permitting the railroads 


carry blind person and his guide for 
one fare; the law providing that the Federal 
government shall purchase certain com- 
modities from the workshops for the blind; 
and Title the Social Security Act pro- 
viding financial assistance for the needy 
blind. 


National Industries for the Blind 
The Foundation has greatly increased 


employment the blind well their 


earnings finding large markets for their 
products and through the creation its 
National Industries for the Blind, 
non-profit organization which acts 
liaison capacity between Federal and other 
purchasing agents and the various work- 
shops for the blind. 


State and Local Field Service 


The Foundation has helped establish 
state departments for the blind twenty- 
one states, and assists every way possi- 
ble improve the efficiency local organi- 
zations for the blind. 


Discount Service 


The Foundation conducts discount ser- 
vice which blind people receive price 
reduction watches, radios, and tickets 
permitting blind person and his guide 
travel for one fare the railroads and 
bus lines. 


Reference Library 


The Foundation conducts one the 
most complete and best organized reference 
libraries work for the blind (in English 
and foreign languages) the world. 


Information Service 


The Foundation conducts information 
service regarding all matters relating the 
blind, particularly with reference voca- 
tions, education, special legislation, statis- 
tics, and special apparatus. 


Appliances 


The Foundation has developed and con- 
structed, addition others, appliances 
for improved printing machinery which 
greatly simplified the publication books 
for the blind economical methods, and 
braille typewriter superior any machine 
the kind hitherto available. 


The Talking Book 


The Foundation has developed the Talk- 
ing Book—a long-playing phonograph disc 
—which manufactures its own labor- 
atory and sells cost, well the reading 
machines, variety models, play 
these books. The Talking Book con- 
sidered one the greatest boons the 
blind ever bestowed them. 


International Braille Clearing House 


The Foundation conducts interna- 
tional clearing-house enable publishers 
literature for the blind avoid duplication 
titles. 


Publications 


The Foundation publishes three maga- 
zines—the Outlook for the Blind and The 
Teachers Forum, Talking Book Topics, and 
The Braille Book Review, and many books 
and pamphlets value professional 
workers for the blind. 


Scholarships 


The Foundation awards scholarships 
blind students enable them obtain 
professional and vocational training fitting 
them earn livelihood. 


How THE SUPPORTEDP 


The Foundation’s support derived 
largely from individuals all parts the 
country, who, through annual contribu- 
tions and through bequests, stretch out 
helping hand their blind fellow-country- 
men. 
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Teachers Schools and Classes for the Blind 


The American Foundation for the Blind offers 
you the following special library services: 


EDUCATIONAL TALKING BOOK 
LENDING LIBRARY 


Give your students stimulating and valuable reading assign- 
ments from great variety Talking Book titles. 

All Talking Books published the American Foundation 
for the Blind are available you unlimited loan, free 
charge. Write for book list, select your titles, and your order 
will filled immediately. 


Talking Book Education Project 


PLAY LIBRARY 


planning for your dramatic arts production select play 
from our list plays for children and high school students. The 
Play Library will lend you free charge prompt books, giving 
full stage directions, and inkprint copies for your own use. 
Write for the list plays for which braille parts (to ordered 
from the American Printing House for the prompt 
books, and inkprint copies are available facilitate your work 
the basis complete professional advice. 

Dramatic Arts Project 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


West Sixteenth Street 
New York 11, New York 
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